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The "Expletion" is in three parts: 

Part I. The rationale; Fundamental Conceptions. 

Part II. The elements introduced and discussed 

Part III. The Text Index, etc. 

Of these parts in their order. 

The so-called, "rationale, and fundamental conceptions" (Part 1) con- 
tains nothing new and little peculiar to contract law. The writer seems to 
have overlooked the fact that there is a broad breach between agreement and 
disagreement. While the student is learning the elements of contract law he 
ought not to be impressed with the idea that the subject is without individ- 
uality and practically told that jurisprudence is without a science. While it is 
true that a study of one branch of the law involves a view into every adjacent 
field, nevertheless, contracts, torts and crimes ought not to be so blended as 
to leave in the mind simply a hazy appreciation of each. 

In Part II, the author discusses the elements of contract law. In this dis- 
cussion he has not improved on the works of Pollock and Anson and has not 
followed their scientific treatment of the subject, as many eminent American 
writers have done. At this point we do not approve of his "new plan." It is 
original, but, in our judgment, not helpful to the student or practitioner. 

In Part III, the author presents his "Text Index." This is the best part 
of the book and will be of great value to the practitioner. He must have, 
however, a large library at his elbow and he alone must be master of its vol- 
umes. Students in a law school can not make much use of the book for the 
reason that they would all want the same volume of reports at the same time. 

This book will be of considerable value to lawyers and law writers having 
access to complete libraries. 

Jerome C. Knowlton 



Thb Homesteatj Exemption Laws of the State of Illinois. By Albert 
Martin Kales, Assistant Professor of the Law of Property in North- 
western University. One volume. Pp. xxviii, 281. Callaghan & 
Co., Chicago, 1902. 

A work of this character seems to have been needed. The peculiar lack 
of uniformity in the legislation of the different states upon matters concern- 
ing the homestead, the diversity among the decisions even where there are 
similarities in legislation and the frequency with which nice questions relat- 
ing to the subject present themselves in practice, justify the critical examina- 
tion of homestead law in each state apart from its consideration in general. 

The course of legislation upon the homestead exemption has been such in 
Illinois that without a careful and detailed examination of the several statutes 
and the decisions passing upon them one cannot well appreciate their effects. 
It is therefore especially desirable to treat Illinois homestead law by itself. 

This work appears to be the first in which the homestead cases in that state 
have been analyzed with the purpose of discovering correct principles and 
with the aim of ascertaining the weight to be accorded to judicial expressions 
which are in apparent or real conflict with one another. In this volume the 
several homestead acts are first set forth in parallel columns with references 
under each phrase of the acts to later portions of the work where the deci- 
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sions bearing upon it are examined. The decisions are then classified accord- 
ing to topics and under the several topics are considered historically accord- 
ing as they belong to one or another of the three distinct periods into which 
legislation, beginning in 1851, has separated the subject. 

In his analysis of the cases the author has been thorough. It has been 
necessary for him at times to indicate clearly what he deems dangerous ten- 
dencies and to expose fallacies, but his reasoning under such circumstances, 
must generally commend itself to the reader. 

Whether his concluding chapter shall unsettle the pretty firmly estab- 
lished habit of referring to the acts of 1872 and 1873 as having created an 
"estate," distinguishable from the occupant's interest under the earlier acts 
which "did not rise to the dignity of an estate," but was a "mere exemption 
that could not be transferred to another as a separate right," remains to be 
seen. This manner of expression — which is still resorted to — certainly comes 
near being either "wholly meaningless or of very doubtful value." 

The work is suggestive in offering solutions of questions not yet determined, 
and, for this reason, it must prove to be of value to the practising lawyer 
who will sooner or later be confronted with some of these questions. 

In spite of the numerous decisions in homestead cases to be found in the 
Illinois reports there are likely to arise new questions not settled by previous 
decisions. In the recent case of Zachmann v. Zachmann, 201 111. 380, for 
example, there is considered, apparently for the first time, the effect of an 
ante nuptial contract to release homestead rights when there is a minor child 
interested with the widow in their preservation. 

But the work has more than a merely local value. There are many states 
in which the author's discussion of terms not unusual in homestead statutes 
and decisions — such as "residence,""occupation, ""householder," "family," 
"abandonment" — or his treatment of other topics — e. g. "estoppel" — may be 
profitably considered. Furthermore, the work is a fair example of a method 
that might well be more frequently adopted by authors than it has been — an 
analysis of the authorities rather than their mere collection. 

J. H. Brewster 



